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SIMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT. 


“‘ Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, the leaders and deliver- 
ers of Greece, resided in no better houses than their neighbors. The 
dwellings of the opulent differed from ordinary houses, only in having a 
court called awle, which was inclosed by the building, and in which the mas- 
ter of the family was accustomed to sacrifice.” — Wincklemann’s History of 
Ancient Art, translated by G. Henry Lodge. 


WE have all of us heard more or less expression of longing for 
the ‘ancient simplicity,” the good old ways, the unpretending 
and unexpensive habits of the household, the sober tenor of social 
routine; the moderation, the slow-moving, quiet, and pleasant 
stream of worldly affairs. Of course, much of this feeling may 
be explained as the result of a change which has befallen our- 
selves rather than our world, or may be referred to that law of our 
mental vision, by virtue of which past scenes are clothed with a 
beauty not their own. We are constantly fancying that nature 
and life have changed, when it is ourselves, and only ourselves, 
that have changed. Nothing can wear the same aspect for the 
eyes of the man and for the eyes of the child. We succeed but 
too poorly in preserving our youthfulness, the fresh simple 
natures that delight in simple ways. Moreover, when we turn 
back the pages of the chronicler, we find our ancestors also look- 
ing sorrowfully into the past, finding there only the beautiful 


and good, and mourning over degeneracy and sad changes. The 
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cloud which to our eyes is so glorious in golden sunlight, is a 
dark, penetrating, chilling mist to those who are encompassed 
by it. 

Yet, after these qualifications have been allowed, there is pro- 
bably something in the complaint. Here, in New England, we 
have certainly left behind us days of greater simplicity than 
these which are now with us. The energies of our population 
have been concentrated to some good purpose upon the work of 
civilization, in the various departments of agriculture, the arts, 
and commerce. We share largely, too, in the industrial spirit of 
the times, and have greatly multiplied the resources that sustain 
a refined and luxurious living. Our wants have increased; our 
cares are more numerous and pressing; our whole plan of life has 
become more intricate and complicated. Here is a place, then, 
for the question between simplicity and luxury; a subject which 
has plain moral relations; a subject of no little importance, bear- 
ing immediately upon Christian manliness, growth, and content- 
ment, upon the household virtues and joys, and the public 
morals. 

Of simplicity it may not be amiss to say, that a vast deal of 
the praise which is bestowed upon it is the merest sentimentality, 
and means nothing whatever, and proceeds from those who are 
themselves continually “‘ walking in a vain show,” utterly, per- 
versely, almost hopelessly artificial. To commend a simplicity 
which they really despise is but a part of the trick into which they 
have degraded this life of solemn meaning. When the cottager 
sighs for a palace, we may suppose him sincere, for the palace is out 
of his reach ; when the dweller in a palace sighs for a cottage, and 
continues to dwell in a palace, we must doubt his sincerity, so long 
as cottages are so abundant. A great deal of the talk in the 
world about sincerity is proved to be insincere, because simplicity 
is so easily secured by those who really desire it. If you like 
plain food, manners, dress, houses, why do you not adopt them ? 
They are very near you, and examples abound. 

And again, of simplicity it may be well to add, that much 
which is said concerning it is very vague and poorly considered. 
Luxury is a relative word. It has not one and the same meaning 
for all persons, in all places, and at all times. One man’s luxury 
is another man’s convenience; what is superfluous for one has 
become almost necessary for others. The standard of living is 
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continually changing, as most persons think, continually ad- 
vancing. We shall find many articles of furniture in every 
house in New England, which, in the earlier days of the mother- 
land, would have been accounted luxuries even in palaces. Every 
' one has some luxury. All have heard of the poor peasant, who, 
in his dissatisfaction, as the chariot of the prince rolled by him, 
prayed that all jewels and articles of splendor might be trans- 
formed into articles of utility ; and, having gained his request from 
the powers of faerie land, was chagrined enough, on reaching his 
humble dwelling, to find some much-prized trinkets of his own 
converted into common earth and iron. He had been a loser as 
well as the prince. . 

Indeed, all will admit that refinement, civilization, improve- 
ment in the arts, taste, are good things, excellent privileges of 
life, in no sense obstacles to any true or innocent enjoyment, but 
in every way conducive to healthy, natural satisfaction. It is the 
wise appointment of Heaven that we should begin our endless 
career in a world of sense. The soul is tabernacled in a body. 
The senses have their rights. There is a world of beauty and 
utility locked up in this outward universe, and the key is put into 
the hands of man. He must not throw it away. Refinement 
greatly increases the attractions of home, which is rightly regarded 
as a stronghold of virtue, a sheltering-place from which the spirit 
of the gospel can hardly be driven in the worst times. A beau- 
tiful object is surely better than an ugly one. There can be no 
reason in the world, but quite the contrary, for renouncing the 
use of the thousand and one works of convenience and taste which 
are the fruits of modern science and art. Indeed, through the 
devices of human skill, we gain a certain spiritual freedom, —a 
freedom from actual discomfort and from tedious drudgery. Are 
we inclined to decry the printing press, the steam-ship, the mag- 
netic telegraph? Might not a great case be made out for a luxury 
so common, if such an expression can be allowed, as the humble 
friction match? In a civilized state, one can accomplish the 
higher purposes of life with much less hindrance than when he is 
struggling with cold and heat, and moisture, and weight, and dis- 
tance. There is no charm in what is inconvenient. There is 
great value in a solid, simple refinement. 

It is the fashion of some to sneer at our age as material in its 
tendencies. The charge is very vague. Those who make it do 
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for the most part show, in every act of their lives, their utter in- 
consistency. -They object to railroads, and ride upon them. They 
might perform their journeys on horseback still, as of old. 
They object to the use of machinery; but they do not spin at 
home, although this is just as possible as ever it was. They 
decry the devotion to outward show which issues in elegant 
dwellings and luxurious furniture, and they are found living 
themselves in just such surroundings. They speak of the mean- 
ness of the rich, of the sordid temper of the money-getting, as if 
poverty and narrow circumstances did never contract our natures, 
and check ‘‘ the genial currents of the soul.” How idle is this real 
or pretended contempt for the outward and visible and tangible, 
in a world so full as ours of outward material beauty and utility ; 
a world enamelled with flowers, overhung with gorgeous cloud- 
canopies, and resonant with thousands of melodious voices; a 
world where the sweetest and richest fruits spring, almost un- 
bidden, from the sod, and every new morning’s sun rebukes the 
gloomy fanatic who would have us remind ourselves continually, 
by repeated experience of discomforts, that we dwell in the flesh! 
That is but a puny spirituality which must renounce the use of 
the world, in order to avoid the abuse of it. 

On the other hand, there are a kind and a degree of luxurious- 
ness which greatly embarrass the growth and interfere with the 
true happiness of the soul. There is a luxury which is fre- 
quently secured only at the sacrifice of our better natures, and 
which is worse than useless when we have it. One may be bur- 
dened with conveniences, entirely absorbed in the provision and 
care of the means of life. The artificial details of living may be 
so increased as to leave no time for familiar intercourse, and the 
real interchange of thought and feeling. A punctilious etiquette 
is far from being the mark of advanced civilization. It is often 
only a substitute for genuine refinement of feeling and of manner. 
We have all heard of “barbaric splendor.” It may well be 
doubted, whether the multiplication of personal individual luxu- 
ries, beyond a certain very moderate degree, be at all conducive 
to happiness. The quotation which introduces these thoughts 
shows the good practice of the ancients in this matter. We be- 
lieve that they were the happier for it; and the eyes of men were 
spared the sight of ugly piles, reared by ostentatious and over- . 
grown wealth. The monuments raised under the fostering care 
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of a noble public spirit, and consecrated to great public ends, are 
wondrous and beautiful, even in their ruins. How many dwell- 
ings are rendered, by a foolish luxury, unfit to be homes, posi- 
tively uninhabitable! They present nothing of that simple grace 
or solid grandeur which all persons of good taste commend. 
There was everlasting wisdom in that prayer of Agur, ‘‘ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches!” At least, so far as private per- 
sonal uses are concerned, we may well ask that moderate estate, 
which shall be noticeable neither for superfluity nor for want, 
which shall neither permit us to die out with sloth, nor exhaust 
us with labor. 

And now we may add, that what makes the “ancient simpli- 
city”? so attractive is the freedom which it suggests from a 
chilling, hardening worldliness, from wearing cares of this life, 
from bitter rivalries and jealous competitions. Men sigh for the 
“ancient simplicity” because it is associated with the natural 
pleasures and cheaply gratified tastes of unsophisticated child- 
hood; they wish to separate themselves from every thing pretend- 
ing, empty, or sordid; they distrust the elegant and the modern, 
the article which was purchased at one of the new shops with 
the “wide fronts and immense windows.” And here we have a 
clue to the truth of this matter. What we crave when we de- 
mand simplicity, and what we must steadily hold by in all our 
attempts to multiply conveniences and luxuries, is a singleness of 
heart and life, a plainness of thought and speech, a youthfulness 
of feeling, a freedom from a sordid worldliness. They may or 
may not be the attendants of a simple outward estate: they are 
more likely to mark the day of small things. Attempt to in- 
crease your worldly store, to enlarge your sphere of effort and 
enjoyment, and you inevitably increase care and hazard, you in- 
evitably meet temptation and opposition, you are likely to involve 
yourself in rivalries and competitions. Life becomes more bur- 
densome ; the mind is often a prey to anxious thoughts; business 
forces its way into the scene of pleasure. In the progress of 
refinement, we must not suffer the senses to outrun the soul, or 
the mere intellect the heart ; and yet this is very likely to be the 
case. What passes for refinement is, in very many cases, a mere 
increase of comforts and elegancies, an added indulgence of appe- 
tite, and the love of outward show. But this is not true refine- 
ment. This is not a bettering of our condition. This is no true 
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elevation. It may be only a more skilful degradation of the mind 
and heart to sense. Many a comfortable plain household has 
been spoiled by what was reckoned an improvement in its circum- 
stances ; an improvement to be discerned mainly in an ill-adjusted, 
tasteless luxury. There rust be a certain advanced condition, 
before there can be any considerable growth of taste or any 
marked intellectual culture. But the misfortune is, that, after this 
condition has been attained, the habit of thrift is even more and 
more confirmed; the desire to multiply worldly goods goes on 
increasing ; the mind becomes hard, calculating, greedy ; the foun- 
tains of affection are suffered to dry up; and, when the time 
comes for turning all the resources that have been gained to a 
good account, there is no capacity for extracting from them their 
highest and purest benefit. It is melancholy to think of the 
amount of wealth which is annually thrown away, applied not for 
the increase of knowledge or the development of refined tastes, but 
actually and literally in the accumulation of tasteless equipages, 
dresses, and furniture, and in relaxing the nerves and muscles of 
youthful energy. 

The evil might be remedied by a partial application of the 
principle of association, by throwing a larger portion of the indi- 
vidual wealth into the common store. There is neither wisdom 
nor safety in holding wealth, save as a steward for the common 
weal. Thrift is a good thing; but it ought to be steadily subor- 
dinated to the higher meanings of life, and the spiritual functions 
of humanity. A very moderate competence, combined with a 
taste for books or pictures or music, is worth more than a large for- 
tune in the hands of one without any such taste. Let a man give 
himself up to what is known in our day as industry; let him ne- 
glect sentiment, taste, affection ; let him struggle only to get on in 
the world, and he will grow poorer the longer he lives. It would 
be good for such a man to die in youth, before the hot sun of 
worldliness has quite dried up his dew. Where such men abound, 
education even is degraded into a sharpening of the intellect for 
the acquisition of money and power; whilst the great spiritual 
elements of our nature are underrated and neglected, because 
they have no market-value. Make thrift an idol, and you engage 
the great God in heaven against it. The soul of man cannot live 
by bread alone. The experiment has been again and again tried, 
and has always resulted in failure. No community of men can 
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thrive merely by due attention to the arts and to commerce. 
Only truth and love can maintain the balance of society, and 
raise the unfortunate and the weak from that state of degradation 
which is as dangerous to the community at large as it is fatal to 
themselves. 

A community, where thrift is the first thing, will be tried by 
two troublesome classes: on the one hand, a rising generation, a 
vast company of young persons cursed with wealth, which is only 
a temptation to idleness and dissipation; on the other hand, a 
horde of mere laborers, always upon the very verge of starvation, 
gathered together by some great industrial scheme, and depend- 
ing for their actual daily bread upon a fluctuating employment, at 
the mercy of the speculator and the politician. Who loves to see 
mansions rising amidst huts? Who can acquiesce in such a state 
of things as irremediable, when the power and love of God have 
been given to our world in the person of Jesus? Only a most 
Christian devotion to religious and moral culture will save our 
modern systems of industry from issues most disastrous. Let us 
hope that we are not hastening to a dreary civilization, which 
shall be a desert and night to the soul, an increase of resources 
and of sorrow, a condition of spiritual death, a world, whose end 
is to be burned. Better than so were it to be — 


“Trained up, through piety and zeal, to prize 
Spare diet, patient labor, and plain weeds. 
Majestic edifices should not want 
A corresponding dignity within. 


Youth should be awed, religiously possessed, 
With the conviction of the power that waits 

On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized 
For its own sake, on glory and on praise 

If but by labor won, and fit to endure 

The passing day; .. . and over all 

A healthy, sound simplicity should reign, 

A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 
Republican or pious.” * 


* Wordsworth, Prelude. 





LINES 


ON THE DEATHS OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


I. 


FAREWELL, thou pure and lovely one! 
How short and fleeting was thy day! 
Gone ere the sparkling morning sun 
Had dried life’s early dews away ! 


Farewell! a Father called thee hence, 
And thou wast not afraid to go; 

For thou hadst worn, in innocence, 

A wedding-garment here below. 


Farewell! We would not that a tear 

Of fond regret our eyes should dim ; 

For He whose love watched o’er thee here 
Hath called thy spirit home to him. 


Farewell! Beside thy marble clay, 

What nameless thoughts our bosoms swell! 
We give thee back to God, and say, 
Farewell, thou sainted one! farewell! 


II. 


Yes, thou art gone, — gone home to rest ; 
The peace of God is with thee now: 

No more distress shall wring thy breast, 
No care disturb that placid brow. 


I saw thee when the hour drew nigh, 

When outstretched hands and fluttering breath 
Told that thy time had come to die, 

And thou didst ask, ‘Can this be death?” 


While friends and kindred, round thy bed, 
In sobbing anguish gathered near, 

Thy pale cheek gave no sign of dread, 
And from thine eyes there fell no tear. 














RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


Those piercing eyes already saw 
The dawn of heaven’s eternal light; 
Meek Faith beheld with childlike awe 
Her God, and shrank not from the sight. 


And when thy firm, though faltering voice 
That lowly prayer to Heaven upbore, 

I heard the saints in heaven rejoice 

To greet one ransomed spirit more. 


I heard the angels chant on high 

Another spirit’s sweet release ; 

** Daughter!” I heard the bridegroom cry, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee, — go in peace!” 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


DisconTENT. — The uneasiness of many people is indicated 
by their frequent removals from place to place. The idea con- 
tinually haunts such minds, that some possession, which they 
have not yet attained, will realize the fulfilment of their hopes; 
forgetting, that, while they carry themselves about, it is all in 
vain to seek the goddess Content. 

Sickness. — We are never quite ready to be sick. There are 
so many things about which we would make arrangements; so 
much of the temporal that possesses us before we are willing to 
turn within, and close the chamber, and submit ourselves to physi- 
cians and nurses, that, were the choice given us, the benefit of the 
discipline of sickness would never be realized. Yet how benign 
an influence is thus exerted! How we moderate our feverish 
strife on the confines of a sick-bed, in view of soon entering an 
eternal state! And then the mission of recovery comes; and the 
soothing offices of kind friends make connecting ties with the pre- 
sent; and, rather than try the unknown future, we fall back upon 
life, and are willing again to bear a like infliction rather than put 
off the flesh. H. 8. E. 













CHARGE AND ADDRESS. 


At the recent ordination of Rev. Charles J. Bowen, in Newburyport, the 
following charge was delivered to the candidate by Rev. E. B. Hall, D.D. 
of Providence. The address, which is annexed by the consent of the author, 
was made to Mr. Bowen, at the close of an afternoon service of Sabbath 
worship, a few days before the ordination, by Rev. Samuel Gilman, D.D. at 
Charleston, 8.C. 


CHARGE BY REV. E. B. HALL, D.D. 


My Friend and Brother, — It has been the custom of late, more 
than formerly, to charge a young minister as if he were to be the 
servant of the public, rather than the pastor of a parish. If this 
be done on the ground that the greater includes the less, it will 
still be a question with many, Which is the greater? But, with- 
out attempting to decide this question, and believing that there 
need be no conflict between the two relations, I prefer to confine 
myself, in the few moments belonging to me, to the ministerial 
relation, strictly regarded, — the relation you now hold to your 
own people. 

Your own people! Is there not enough in the very sound and 
significance of these words to stir your soul, and fill your life? 
Can you believe, that to you, to you in your inexperience and 
solicitude, are committed the highest temporal and eternal inter- 
ests of a whole society, and perhaps of another and another gene- 
ration in their places? I beseech you, my brother, neither to be 
troubled by the thought, nor lose it in any other. It is the great 
first truth, breathed into your ear and your heart by the voices 
of this day. In this hour, you are invested with a commission 
identical in kind with that of Christ himself; a commission from 
him, and likened by him to his own: ‘“ As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” ‘To what end? If one word can tell, 
it is salvation, — the salvation of the soul; an old and trite 
phrase, often abused in the use, oftener in the neglect. Used or 
abused, there is no language that belongs more properly to this 
occasion. I commend it to your serious thought. The salvation 
of the souls of this people is to be now your care and your work, 
— your first care, your chief work; to which every other should 
be subservient, for the neglect of which no other will compensate. 








CHARGE. 


Salvation, and the salvation of your own people, — to these points 
I speak, and to these only. 

I charge you to look well to that word salvation. I stop not 
to define it, nor ask you to take my view of it or another’s; but 
to form a definite view of it yourself, with the Scriptures and 
Christ before you, in the very beginning of your labors here. I 
stop not to prove, that it constitutes the great work of the mini- 
stry. That you know, and in words every one admits it. Ponder 
those words; weigh that admission. Fathom the depth and 
height of a work which pertains to the soul, to sin, to deliverance 
from sin, and a fitness for celestial bliss. Think of it as a capa- 
city, think of it as a privilege, and not least as a peril. Think 
of it in relation to one soul, and then in relation to a thousand 
souls. View it in connection with the young and undefiled, the 
mature and tempted, the old in sin, and the dying or dead of 
every age. Study it, not for its solemnity alone, or chiefly, but 
for its greatness, and your power and call to grasp and deal with 
it. Let it not overwhelm, but strengthen you. Thank God that 
he has promised the strength, and waits to ordain you for the work, 
according as you trust and serve him. Thank him devoutly, that 
you are permitted to contribute the smallest amount to a result, 
compared with which the wealth of a world, yea, and the peace 
of a world purchased at the cost of this, would be worthless. 

Remember too, my friend, that, while this result comprises 
whatever is really good, looking to the elevation of the whole 
social, intellectual, or moral being, it cannot be compassed by 
devotion to a part only. It has been the error and obstacle of 
the religious world from the first, that its various sections and 
their rulers have placed its salvation in the prominence and pro- 
motion of this or that object, to the depreciation, if not exclusion, 
of every other. Now it is faith, now works; now a ritual, then 
a crusade; here a creed, there a mode; to-day, reform, or oppo- 
sition to reform; to-morrow — who can tell us what it shall be? 
Ask not, nor heed the answer, except from Him who is the 
“author of eternal salvation to all that believe.” Christ is no 
leader of a party, or promoter of owr cause. Christianity is not 
a provision for the present only, or for the future only: for the 
quiet of the State, or the power of the Church. ‘‘ The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the holy spirit.” And these must be of the “ spirit” 
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and the individual man. Help them there, or you help them 
nowhere. Let them come in the inner being; and their own 
nature, if true, will diffuse them through the whole man and the 
whole community. Salvation must be personal; and the preacher 
must be personal, in a larger and better sense, though no less 
pungent, than the word usually bears. Be personal and positive. 
Be as definite as you can, but be not angry, or fond of making 
others angry. Be plain and practical, call things by their right 
names, spare no sin in any province or commerce of life, make 
every thing your concern that concerns righteousness, fear no 
consequences so much as those of unfaithfulness and iniquity, 
utter no false word, and strengthen no wrong even by silence. 
But in this, and in all, never lose sight of the paramount object, 
salvation, — the spiritual birth and growth, the Christian life and 
immortality, of each and every man you can reach. 

Can you reach all? Yes, in one sense, and a glorious one. 
You do reach all, when you make thorough Christians; for every 
thorough Christian will pray for all and bless all, sending out an 
influence which no space or time can bound. You toil and live 
for all, when you toil and live for truth and righteousness. But 
how can you do most for truth and righteousness is the great 
question. And the answer involves the other position which I 
named. 

You will do most, I believe, for all the purposes of your mis- 
sion, by directing your efforts and devoting your strength to those 
nearest you, those who ask it of you, and to whom you promise 
it, — your own people. If they are your people, and you their 
pastor, I charge you not to let it be merely in the sense of being 
supported by them. ‘The principle of honor, simple justice, were 
there nothing else, should prevent ministers from living on their 
people, and not living for them; complaining perhaps of an inade- 
quate support and a meagre attendance on their ministrations, yet 
doing little to make those ministrations useful, or engage the 
affections that would secure all else. ‘‘The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” And how emphati- 
cally does he give to the term “minister” its own expressive 
meaning of “‘servant”?? Shall we fear to be servants, lest we 
become slaves? Fear it not. Be independent, but be not indif- 
ferent. Hold your own opinion, but complain not if your people 
hold theirs. Be always your own master, but chiefly that you 
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may serve others in the temper of the great Master. Feed 
his sheep and his lambs, so that your voice shall not be to them 
as the voice of a stranger. Know your people. Be not ashamed 
or slow to enter into all that concerns them, so far as they need 
and allow, with the self-respect of a man, the tenderness of a 
brother, and the faithfulness of a Christian pastor. In seasons 
of impression, let no pursuits of your own keep you from them 
until the opportunity is lost. See in this people not merely men 
and women, merchants and mechanics, politicians and pleasure- 
seekers, but souls; every one of them a living soul, to whose 
depths in every case there is an avenue, by which, however dark 
and seemingly dead, you may find an inextinguishable life. The 
harder the task, bend to it the more, and let faith nerve the 
effort. Why have all other laborers and seekers more faith 
than we? The first sculptor of his age, if not of all ages, was 
wont, when inflamed by a great idea, to attack the rude marble 
with a sort of fury, as if it hid from him the perfect statue. Not 
with fury, but with a like fervor and faith, let the spiritual work- 
man approach every one whom he would fashion into the image 
of Him who created him; knowing, that, however rough or hard 
the surface, there is a soul there, and a power given him to bring 
to light the hidden man of the heart, ‘created after God in 
righteousness and true holiness.”’ 

My brother, the counsel I am giving, old as it is, unattractive 
and unexciting as it may be, I believe to be that which we all need 
most, and never more than now. Iam persuaded, more thoroughly 
persuaded with every year which passes over us, that our happiness 
ag ministers, as well as all true success and reward, depend, under 
God, on this singleness of devotion to our own people, and to their 
spiritual salvation. Give heed to it, I charge you. Yea, give 
heed “to your ministry, that you fulfil it.” Your best power 
will come from such devotion. Your best affections will be che- 
rished by it, and draw like affections towards you; forming 
attachments, which, if God spare your life, and you remain stead- 
fast, will become the sources of a purer and more abounding joy 
than is often known on earth. 

And now, my dear friend, the heart prompts a word of encou- 
ragement as well as counsel. But the office belongs to another, 
on whom [I will not encroach. Yet I must give utterance to a 


single feeling, in virtue of the relation which I have long held to 
VOL. VIII, 14 
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you. From childhood to manhood, my eye has followed you, and 
my heart prayed for your best growth. Some of your conflicts 
I have known, and some of your triumphs. Years have passed, 
and to-day I meet you on the threshold of a new life, where all 
your powers will be tasked, and your highest ambition, if it be 
what we trust it is, may be satisfied. God grant it! In him 
trust, in him be strong. And doubt not, that the eye and the 
heart of many will follow you still, not in fear, but in affection 
and prayer. Let your own prayer be ceaseless. Be humble, be 
earnest, be gentle and hopeful. Be true to your faith, true to 
your people, and your Lord; and those who have sent you forth 
in hope, and those who welcome you here in kindness, may at 
length stand with you, in the grace of God, on the threshold of 
a higher and an endless life. 


ADDRESS BY REV. 8. GILMAN, D.D. 


As the termination of your present visit among us is approach- 
ing, and as you are soon to depart for the place of your future 
residence, where you will be ordained with solemn and affecting 
ceremonies over one of the churches of Christ, I cannot bid you 
farewell, without expressing my deep sympathy and interest, and, 
as I believe, the deep sympathy and interest of this congregation, 
in your future welfare and prospects. This is now the third 
season that you have providentially been among us, and have con- 
ducted for a while the devotions and instructions of our humble 
but beloved sanctuary. You came with a mind still fervid from 
the arduous studies of the theological seminary, and with a heart 
still beating with the devout and high aspirations of youth. We 
have been glad to welcome you as the exponent of our cherished 
religious principles ; and we would profess our gratification in thus 
finding that liberal Christianity, in the lapse of time and in the 
change of successive generations, loses nothing of her fervent 
piety, her edifying influences, her solemn views of life and death, 
of judgment and eternity. To the inculcation of this profound 
and endearing, and, as we believe, this saving: system of religion, 
you have consecrated the remainder of your days. Permit me 
to congratulate you on your chosen pursuit in life. After a kin- 
dred experience of more than thirty years, I may be somewhat 
entitled to convey to you these pleasing and sympathizing assu- 
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rances. I cannot, indeed, promise you a life altogether free from 
deep and awful trials. Frequently, oh! frequently, will your 
heart sink within you, at the almost infinite distance between 
your dearest aims and their perfect realization. Frequently you 
- may droop in despair at the apparently insignificant result of 
your fondest and severest labors. Nevertheless, let me encourage 
you, even under these depressing circumstances, still to toil on. 
Your continued efforts may result in unexpected and blessed 
issues. It is morally impossible that the grand truths and duties 
of Christianity should be faithfully, sincerely, and perseveringly 
proclaimed to mankind, without meeting a favorable response in 
many and many an expectant heart. Numbers will be induced 
to acknowledge the deformity and wretchedness of sin, to forsake 
its accursed service, and to walk in the paths of righteousness, 
although they may not make you the confidant and depository of 
the very experiences which you perchance have awakened. It is 
in the nature of moral and spiritual instruction, that you cannot 
calculate its results and issues. No arithmetic can estimate the 
good which may be done by a single prayer, or a single, faithful, 
and pungent exposition of the word of God. It lodges in the 
heart, it drops into some hidden crevice of the understanding, it 
finds its way among the secret convictions of the soul, it extends its 
germ-like root beneath the rocky will; and there, breathed upon by 
the spirit of God, and fructified by the urgent necessities of man’s 
sinful but aspiring nature, it often produces golden and blessed 
effects at far distant periods, and it even sometimes immediately 
bourgeons forth in clustering blossoms and fruits of righteousness. 
Let these thoughts, my brother, console and support you amidst 
the weary warfare of the Christian ministry. Opposition and 
misapprehension may await your exertions; the new-born zeal of 
friendship may grow cold, and surprise you by indifference, or 
lacerate you by desertion; yet there is something in the work of 
the ministry which you will find its own large reward. Multi- 
tudes will be grateful to you for every new view of divine truth 
which you may happily convey to their minds, and you will 
secure the sacred respect and affection of those hearts in which 
you shall have stirred up the emotions of piety and virtue, or 
awakened the tendencies of their better nature. 

It is yours to dedicate the tender infant to its God; to kneel in 
prayer by the bed of sickness or of death; to sympathize with 
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the disconsolate children of mourning and sorrow; to unite the 
hands and destinies of those who are commencing together 
the journey of life ; to listen to the sad tale of the repentant and 
conscience-stricken ; to point the anxious and inquiring mind to 
the waters of eternal life; to be the mediating link between the 
rich and the poor; to be the organ of supplication for worshipping 
Christian assemblies; to explore the Bible, and human history 
and experience, and your own spirit, for topics and motives of ele- 
vated instruction; to keep your own soul and the souls of others 
strung to the standard of moral and spiritual progress in the 
passing age; to administer the sacred emblems of the body and 
blood of Jesus; to assist in training up youth to their religious 
duties, and in fortifying them against the mighty temptations of 
the world; to mingle as much of heaven with earth as you possi- 
bly can; and to labor in every field in which the peace and welfare 
and advancement of society can be promoted. These, my friend, 
are your duties, these your enjoyments, and these your trials. 
Who would not devote to them the freshness of his youth, and the 
deepening repose of his gray hairs? Go forth to meet and to 
welcome them altogether. Go with our prayers. Go with our 
blessing. Go in the strength of your own lofty purposes. Go in 
the power of the gospel of the Son of God. Go in the love, pro- 
tection, and aid of the eternal Father. 


SERIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine, — not to gratify his palate, but to forget his cares. 
He does not set any value on what he receives, but on account of 
what it excludes: it keeps out something worse than itself. Now, 
though it were denied that the acquisition of serious knowledge 
is of itself important to a woman, still it prevents a taste for silly 
and pernicious works of imagination; it keeps away the horrid 
trash of novels; and, in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and 
adventure which books of that sort inspire, promotes a calm 
and steady temperament of mind. — Sydney Smith. 


























CHRISTIAN FRANKNESS. 


A DAILY journal not long since published the complaint of a man 
who represented that a young friend, a student in divinity, was 
visiting at his house, and was using every opportunity to lead 
away his wife and children from their professed religious opinions, 
and to. indoctrinate them in another creed. The husband and 
father very properly felt anxious and disturbed. He viewed this 
conduct as a breach of the confidence of hospitality, as an inter- 
ference with his own influence as head of the family, as an attempt 
to destroy domestic harmony, and to fasten on tender minds a 
dark creed, which he would not for any consideration have one of 
his household receive. He said he had given repeated hints to 
his guest to intimate to him how utterly repugnant was this 
‘proselyting zeal, and that it must cease; but no hints took effect. 
He did not know but that he should be obliged to deny the young 
man his house; and he appealed to the conductor of the journal 
to inform him what course it was best for him to pursue. 

The answer that was given is well worth our attention. It 
was said that here was one of the cases where nothing was so 
good as Christian frankness. ‘‘ Have a free and kind talk with 
your guest. Let him see that you understand the posture of 
affairs precisely; that you have feelings which you are not 
unwilling to avow, and which must be regarded. Tell him that 
you feel responsible for the religious training of your family ; and 
that, plainly but kindly, you cannot consent to have your influence 
interfered with by him. He will respect your sincerity, decision, 
and candor; and Christian frankness will not only sooner answer 
those ends which you seek to accomplish by hints and compulsion, 
but will retain for you the affection and respect of your young 
friend beside.” 

Such in substance was ‘the advice. No one will refuse to 
confess to the good sense and good feeling which it displays. It 
puts in a timely-word in favor of a virtue which ought more 
frequently to mark our intercourse with one another, — Christian 
franknéss ; and let us fix our thoughts upon it for a moment or 
two. 

What a pity it is, that, in a world where such a vast number 
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of idle words are spoken, so many mischiefs should arise, on 
frequent occasions, only because a few words are withheld! A 
coolness has sprung up between friends, and a dozen frank words 
would dispel it; but, because these are not uttered, that coolness 
proceeds to indifference, and this grows in time to neglect, dislike, 
and opposition, which may separate for life those who are best 
fitted to make each other happy. Neighbors have lived side by 
side in daily interchange of offices of cordial sympathy, till all at 
once something occurs that excites a suspicion, which ten minutes 
of free and kind talk would send to the winds; but, for lack of 
that, all good neighborly kindnesses are suspended, and the very 
persons who had thanked Heaven for permitting them to live near 
each other now wish themselves at the opposite ends of the earth. 
The father of a family sees something wrong in his son; but, 
instead of kindly talking with his boy about it, and explaining 
fully his wishes, he tries to hint his dislike by the method of 
coolness and reserve. But this is almost sure to be offensive to 
the son. To him such conduct appears sullen and surly, and 
may lead to a total alienation of filial feeling, a loss of paternal 
influence, —all which might have been saved simply by the 
exercise at first of a kind and gentle frankness. The employer 
comes round to observe how those whom he has engaged to serve 
him are doing their work. He sees something which he does not 
like. A spirit of dissatisfaction draws down his brow, gives a 
shrug to his shoulder, and an abruptness to his manner. His 
workmen do not know how to understand him, feelaincomfortable 
in his presence, would give any thing for a fow kind and free- 
spoken words, without which their relation to him soon becomes 
too irksome and intolerable to be borne. 

But it would be vain to think of enumerating a tithe-part of 
the occasions for exercising the virtue of which we are now 
speaking. Life is full of such occasions. No doubt one great 
reason why we do not practise this virtue more is, that we have 
not self-command enough to practise it. Especially where our 
feelings are a little injured, how few can speak temperately, 
calmly, gently, telling the exact truth, and telling it in love! 
Hence it is that we resort to the other way of intimating our 
dissatisfaction by coldness and reserve. And there is nothing 
which men in general will more quickly resent. There is a deep 
instinct at the bottom of this resentment, —an instinct which 
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shows the essential nobleness of the human soul. We were not 
made to stand in dread of one another, to be overawed and cowed 
down. The moment a man begins to practise that line of conduct 
towards us, we despise him. He may have right and truth and 
justice on his side, but we feel that that is not the way for him to 
maintain his own. His influence over us must be, not through 
our fear of his displeasure, but by his confidence in our willing- 
ness to see and to do the right thing, when he has frankly laid 
the case before us. And therefore he is to make a clean breast 
of it. This is influencing us, not as if we were inferiors, but 
equals and brothers. For one I honor our nature that it makes 
this demand for the virtue of frankness. 

I honor it, too, for another reason which this subject suggests. 
Who of us can tell the power which the man of frank, transparent 
soul has over all our hearts? He who practises no disguises, 
keeps up no reserves, tells the exact truth, and tells it in love, — 
he is the man in your circle of friends that you will most love, 
soonest go to for advice, and on whose words you will even place 
the firmest reliance. He may not have learning nor office nor 
wealth, and yet you will feel a heart-tie to that man that neither 
learning nor office nor wealth, nor all combined, can of themselves 
command. It is the homage which we were made to pay to every 
truthful soul. I love our nature all the more that it is made so. 
I would that we might see the call which is hereby presented to 
us to cherish this virtue of frankness; how it binds hearts to us, 
gives us the rarest power over all around,—a power akin to 
genius itself, and sometimes even higher than that. No one of 
us knows the extent to which men will bear to be told their errors 
and faults, if we can speak of them in Christian frankness; yes, 
and will respect us and love us all the more, and feel bound to 
us by obligations more spiritual and sacred than can be awakened 
by any other act. For men love to be treated bravely and 
confidingly. 

Nor, finally, should the effect upon ourselves of a frank 
expression of our feelings be overlooked. We may mark it where 
we will, and we shall find that the man who attaches any import- 
ance whatever to causes of alienation which he dare not freely 
speak of face to face with another, he is the man who will by and 
by break down all distinction between substantial and shadowy 
grounds of offence; he is the man who will at length take up 
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mere groundless suspicions, and allow them to act upon his 
temper and his life. Nothing so much frees a man from such 
things as.a resolution always to be frank, and to give never one 
single thought to a surmise which we cannot both clearly state in 
words, and bravely and manfully present to him against whom it 
is entertained. The very resolution to do this will keep a man’s 
soul open as the day; and it will speak to us through his 
countenance, and by the manners of his daily life, to win our 
confidence and love. H. A. M. 


“FORGIVE, AND THOU SHALT BE FORGIVEN.” 





Anp this is death ; alone 
I lay me down to die: 

Oh! what can for my sins atone? 
No help nor Saviour nigh. 


“ Forgive me, God,” I prayed ; 
“*T dare not ask for heaven ; ” 
And whispering angels gently said, 
** Are all thy foes forgiven >” 


“* Most gracious God, they are: 
As life and light depart, 

There burns within one little star, — 
Forgiveness in my heart.” 


“* Thy mercies thickly have 
Bestrewed my crooked way ; 

And I my fellow-men forgave, 
I had so much to pay.” 


“* Each day I’ve waked anew 
To feel thy fond caress : 

What could thy dust and ashes do, 
But love, forgive, and bless ? ” 


Oh! then a spirit said, 
While mortal ties were riven, 

“I bring thy crown, and thee forgive 
F’en as thou hast forgiven.” 





LETTER FROM AGE TO YOUTH. 


My dear Emily, — The continued interest which you constantly 
manifest in me, and in all which gives me pleasure, makes me 
wish to contribute in some degree to your happiness and improve- 
ment. For seldom do we, in these days, meet with a young 
person who really is willing to listen to one who is fast approach- 
ing the period, when, though her outward senses may be blunted, 
she yet trusts that her heart may still retain the freshness and 
love of youth. 

Yes, my dear young friend, at the close of the past year, when 
its chimes were ‘solemnly and mournfully”’ ringing their last 
peals, my thoughts naturally turned to the past, and scenes long 
forgotten passed before the mirror of memory, until one arrested 
my attention most forcibly. 

It was a bright summer morning, in the little village of L——, 
my native town. I was again in the home of my youth, my dear 
old home, long hallowed by the residence of four generations. 


“* Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw.” 


The large garden was in its full glory; and what can equal the 
delicacy of blossom or sweetness of perfume of an orchard of 
apple-trees in full bloom? The flowers still retained in their 
tiny cups the drops of dew, the birds hymned their praises to the 
Creator, and the rippling of water told of beauties concealed by 
the thick shade of elms and willows. The sun had just risen, 
and its golden light now illumined as with a fire the windows of 
our village-church, making us feel as if we indeed were among 
those privileged ones to whom the Shekinah was visible when 
they entered the Holy of holies. 

The beauties of nature induced us to wander forth to enjoy 
them; and, accompanied by a dear friend then visiting us, our 
conversation naturally turned upon the flower-buds, rich in their 
sweet perfume, the green grass which seemed to say that each 
blade and spire were manifesting the love of a Father. 

Our friend was repeating a favorite piece, — 
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**T love thee, Nature, love thee well, 
In sunny nook and twilight dell, 
Where birds and bees and blossoms dwell, 
And leaves and flowers, 
And winds in low, sweet voices tell 
Of happy hours ;”’ 


when he was suddenly interrupted by the sound of approaching 
footsteps, which excited our curiosity, as we had not left any 
member of the family at home. And how much was our sur- 
prise heightened by seeing enter the form of our beloved pastor, 
whose loved countenance we had, years since, seen laid in the 
silent tomb! All hastened once more to greet one so dear ; whose 
beautiful and expressive countenance spoke the words of welcome 
which his lips did not utter. He beckoned for me to follow him. 
Delighted with this distinctive mark of love, I eagerly hastened 
to a little by-path, hedged with rose-bushes, and over which an 
aged apple-tree now scattered its falling blossoms. He gently 
pressed my hand, saying in a quiet, solemn tone, “Are you of 
the humble ones of earth?” 

Not a word more was exchanged; my whole past life flashed 
upon me; the deep, penetrating glance of those eyes had searched 
my inmost soul; I felt that I was thoroughly known. I could 
not return that gaze* I knew that I deserved not to be in the 
company of those friends whose hearts truly praised God, and 
whose lives were those of true Christians. I felt how often I had 
trusted to my own self-sufficiency; how much I needed to cast 
myself at the feet of my Saviour, and learn the “one thing 
needful.” 

This scene, so vivid to my mind, one which the various con- 
flicting scenes of passing years have not been able to efface, was 
only one of the visitants of the night-watches; but its lesson has, 
I hope, been impressed upon my mind. 

And now, in my old age, in reviewing my life, I cannot but 
believe that the spirits of the departed are sometimes permitted 
to visit us, and in their gentle admonitions to strive once more to 
lead the wanderers back to the Father’s home. 

“For by faith we know, 


Although we may not see them till our night, 
That spirits are about us.” 


And, although you may never hear the sweet and solemn tones 
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of that beloved voice, yet may you ask yourself the question, 
“Are you of the humble ones of earth?’’ and may God grant 
that you may so live, that, when you 


“ Resign this earthly load of death 
Called life,” 


you may hear the welcome voice, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
And that God’s holiest blessings may rest upon you is the sin- 
cere wish of your aged friend, 
ELEANOR KNOX. 


THE PROPHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
RESPECTING THE MESSIAH. 


I propose, in the present essay, to consider the question whe- 
ther the advent and character of Jesus Christ were so distinctly 
foretold in the Old Testament as to constitute him the Messiah 
expected by the Jews,—as the majority of those professing 


to be Christians believe, — or whether, on the other hand, he is to 
be received, as others assert, not as the predicted Messiah, but as 
‘an inspired prophet, a teacher sent from God, speaking the 
words of God, to whom God gave his spirit without measure, and 
who proved by miracles that his doctrines and precepts were 
worthy of all acceptation.”” 

Formerly, the question whether Jesus Christ was the subject 
of prophecy in the Old Testament was a question wholly between 
Christian believers on the one side, and professed unbelievers on 
the other. At the present time, many writers in Germany, and 
some distinguished scholars in our own country, deny that Jesus 
was the subject of any prophecies in the Old Testament, but yet 
unhesitatingly receive him as an inspired prophet, a great and 
authoritative teacher sent from God. 

Before proceeding to examine the direct proofs that Jesus was 
the subject of prophecy, let me first consider briefly whether 
there be any antecedent presumption or probability for or against 
such a belief. And, on this point, I remark first, that all who 
receive Jesus as an inspired teacher admit that Judaism was a 
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preparatory dispensation, designed to prepare the way for the in- 
troduction of Christianity. Paul speaks of the law (Gal. iii. 24) 
as ‘‘a schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.” And the learned 
advocate among us of the theory that there are in the Old Testa- 
ment no prophecies relating to Jesus, nevertheless admits that he 
was sent ‘‘ to introduce a dispensation for which the whole Jewish 
economy had been a preparation.” Now, if the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, which was imperfect and for a limited and temporary pur- 
pose, was confessedly preparatory to the religion of the gospel, 
which was to be of a permanent and universal character, is there 
not an antecedent probability that we shall find in that prepara- 
tory dispensation a prophetic reference to that which was to fol- 
low? Would not such a reference seem to be needed as a means 
of raising that expectation of a future deliverer among the Jews 
which should prepare their minds for his reception when he 
should appear? If, as is agreed on all hands, there was to be an 
intimate connection between the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions, — if they are, indeed, but parts of the one great plan of the 
divine economy, then should we have occasion to be surprised, — 
on the contrary, should we not naturally expect to find in each a 
recognition of that connection, and an explicit reference to the 
other? Now, all Christians acknowledge that such references 
are found in the New Testament: is it not, therefore, probable 
that similar references will be found in the Old Testament to the 
coming of the great personage whose life and teachings are 
the great subject of the New? Do not such prophecies respect- 
ing the Messiah, as many suppose to be found there, seem to be 
needed to form the link, without which the connection between the 
two covenants would be broken ? 

Again, there was a general expectation among the Jews of the 
Saviour’s time of the appearance of an extraordinary deliverer, 
who should rescue God’s peculiar people from their humiliating 
condition of subjection to a foreign yoke, and raise them to a 
more than their ancient prosperity and glory. The prophets and 
wise men among them had long looked and longed for him who 
should ‘‘ restore the kingdom to Israel.’’ The evidence of this 
expectation is abundant in the New Testament. The way in 
which it is everywhere spoken of or referred to, shows that it 
was universally entertained. ‘Take, for instance, the message 
from John the Baptist to Jesus, ‘‘ Art thou he that should come, 
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or look we for another?’’ Nor was the expectation confined to 
the Jews. It was entertained by the Samaritans, as appears 
from the conversation between Jesus and the woman of Samaria. 
“T know,” said she, ‘that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ: when he is come, he will tell us all things.” 

We have, moreover, the testimony of heathen historians to the 
prevalence of this expectation. Suetonius, in his life of Vespa- 
sian, says, ‘‘There had prevailed through the whole East an 
ancient and fixed opinion, that it was fated that at that time 
some should rise from Judea, and obtain the government of the 
world.”’ 

Tacitus also testifies, ‘‘ that the generality had a strong persua- 
sion, that if was set down in the ancient writings of the priests, 
that at that very time the East should prevail; and that some, 
to come out from Judea, should obtain the empire of the world.” 

The Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, both assert and 
describe the expectation. Now, how can the almost universal 
expectation be accounted for on any other ground than that it 
originated from a prophetic announcement by Moses and others of 
the Hebrew seers? It may be said that they expected a Messiah 
of a very different character from Jesus Christ. True; but that 
may be easily accounted for by the necessary indefiniteness of 
prophecy, and the gross unspiritual conceptions of the Jews, who 
were not prepared to conceive of such a Messiah as actually 
appeared, or to appreciate the claims of such an one when pre- 
sented. In my view, this expectation stands out alone in the 

«history of man. ‘There is nothing like it in all the annals of our 
race. It can only be explained in connection with its wonderful 
fulfilment, by admitting that it was indeed derived from heaven; 
and by the supposition that we shall find in the ancient records of 
their faith the prophetic announcement of his advent, and that, as 
the apostle expresses it, “‘in old time,” that is, at a very early 
period, it was foretold to the ancient people of God, by “holy 
men,” who “‘spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

But it may be thought that a presumption might be found 
against the probability of our finding any prophecies of Jesus in 
the Old Testament, in the fact that there is abundant evidence 
of his divine mission in the well-attested miracles he wrought in 
connection with a doctrine worthy of the divine interposition to 


reveal, and that therefore there is no need of the additional and 
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secondary evidence of prophecy. If the main object of the prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah were to furnish evidence of the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, there would be much force in the re- 
mark. But if, on examination, we shall think we find such 
prophecies in the Old Testament, this would not seem to me to 
have been their leading purpose. One design of them probably 
was to affect the minds of those to whom the prophecy was ad- 
dressed, and to be used as themes of encouragement, exhortation, 
or rebuke to the contemporaries of those who uttered them. In 
many of the dark periods in the Jewish history, the chosen people 
needed to have their courage strengthened by the bright visions 
and hopes of the future. For that purpose, the promise of the 
Messiah may have been made to Abraham, and constantly held 
up before the eyes of his posterity. For the same purpose, we 
should expect to find it, from time to time, confirmed and renewed, 
in order to keep alive their patriotism and devotion. The leading 
design of these prophecies was to produce certain states of feeling 
and courses of action in the nation among whom he was to appear, 
rather than to furnish in anticipation an evidence of his divine 
mission. Another object which such prophecies would tend to 
promote, and for which it is not unreasonable to suppose they 
would be given, is, by exciting an expectation of the coming 
of an extraordinary Deliverer, to prepare the minds of the people 
for his reception, and for the acknowledgment of his claims when 
he should come. If, then, we can discover important purposes 
which would be promoted by prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
— purposes worthy of the divine interposition to accomplish, will 
there not be created an antecedent presumption in their favor ? 
Having thus endeavored to show that there is no antecedent 
improbability of Jesus being the subject of prophecy, but rather 
the reverse, I now proceed to inquire whether our Saviour, or his 
apostles for him, claimed that his advent and character were fore- 
told in the Old Testament. The following are some instances of 
his references to the Jewish Scriptures: ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures,’’ says he, ‘“ for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they which testify of me.” (John vy. 39.) And again, 
‘Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he 
wrote of me.” (John y. 46.) When he addressed the twelve 
on his last journey to Jerusalem, he said (Luke xviii. 31), 
‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
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by the prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accom- 
plished.” After his resurrection, he says, “‘ These are the words 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” (Luke xxiv. 
44.) In Luke’s account of the journey to Emmaus, he tells us 
that, ‘‘beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
(Luke xxiv. 27.) So also, when entering into the synagogue, 
he opened the book of the prophet Esaias, and read the passage 
announcing the object of his mission, and declared concerning it, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” (Luke iv. 
21.) To the woman of Samaria, who expressed her expectation 
of the coming of the Messiah as promised by the prophets, he 
says, “‘I that speak unto thee am he.” (John iv. 26.) The lan- 
guage of these passages, and others of like import which might be 
quoted, is plain and explicit. None could be more so. It is 
agreed, indeed, on all hands, that many of the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New are not made as containing any thing 
prophetical, but in the way of illustration or rhetorical accommoda- 
tion, where one writer finds the words of some other well-known 
writer adapted to express the ideas which he desires to convey. 
Such quotations are often found to impart sprightliness and beauty 
to a composition. But the passages I have cited do not seem to 
be examples of this kind of quotation. He does not say in them, 
that the personage described in the Old Testament in the passages 
alluded to by him is like himself; that the language describing 
one may very well describe the other. But he says that he is 
the very one. They cannot, without great straining and perver- 
sion, admit any other meaning. If, then, it be denied that Jesus 
was the subject of prophecy, we must accuse him either of misap- 
prehension or misrepresentation, in respect to passages of the Old 
Testament adduced by him in connection with his character and 
mission. He must either have been mistaken himself, or he was 
willing to deceive others. But either supposition is so derogatory 
to the character of the Saviour that it cannot be for a moment 
admitted. If he was mistaken as to the meaning of his quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, how can we be assured that he was 
not mistaken in other things? And if, on the other hand, taking 
advantage of the: prevailing expectation of a Messiah among the 
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Jews, he declared that prophecies were fulfilled in himself, which 
he knew had no reference to himself, either in the minds of the 
prophetical writers or in the Divine Mind, he was guilty of dis- 
honesty and imposture. He knew that those whom he addressed 
would understand him as asserting that the passages he referred 
to related primarily to himself; and if, knowing this, he did 
not undeceive them, we must believe him guilty of deliberate 
falsehood. Neither of these suppositions can be entertained for 
a moment by those who receive Jesus as a teacher sent from God. 
It seems to me, then, that we must admit that he claims to be the 
subject of prophecy, and that that claim is valid. 

Now, let us turn to the apostles and first preachers of Chris- 


_tianity, and see what they say on this point, after they had been 


instructed in the faith they were commissioned to teach. Peter, 
addressing the people in the temple at Jerusalem, says, ‘‘ Moses 
truly says unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you, of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye 
hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you.” (Acts iii. 
22.) In the same connection he refers to the promise made to 
Abraham, that in “thy seed shall all the kindreds of the earth 
be blessed.’’ Stephen also quotes the passage relating to a pro- 
phet like Moses (Acts vii. 87), and both understand it as referring 
to Jesus. In the address already quoted, Peter says, ‘‘ For those 
things which God before hath showed by the mouth of all his pro- 
phets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” And the 
same apostle, announcing the gracious purposes of God for 
the salvation of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, declares that 
to “him,” that is, to Jesus of Nazareth, “ give all the prophets 
witness” (Acts x. 48); and Paul, in the commencement of his 
Epistle to the Romans, designates himself as called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, which ‘he promised 
afore by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” Again, when he 
pleaded before Agrippa against the accusations of the Jews, 
he said (Acts xxvi. 22, 23), “Having, therefore, obtained help 
from God, I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small and 
to great, saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come; that Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be: the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people and to the Gentiles.” 
And, finally, when he came to Rome, and had assembled before 
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him the chief of the Jews in that city, ‘‘he expounded and testi- 
fied of the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, 
both out of the law of Moses and out of the prophets.”’ (Acts 
xxviii. 23.) 

Now, it is obvious, that these apostles and preachers believed 
and asserted that Jesus Christ was the express subject of prophecy 
in the Old Testament. Their quotations and references cannot, I 
think, have been made in the way of rhetorical accommodation. 
It may be said that they were not infallible interpreters of the 
Old Testament, and that on points of minor importance they 
might have been mistaken. But is it reasonable to suppose that 
they would be permitted ignorantly to assert claims for their 
Master which were not just and could not be maintained, or to 
demand the acknowledgment of his divine mission on the ground 
of passages of the Jewish Scriptures which had no reference to 
him? I cannot think so. 

It seems clear to me, from what has been said, that both Jesus 
and his apostles claimed that he was the subject of prophecy ; and 
it seems very unlikely, to say the least, that they should have 
been mistaken themselves on this point, or that they should have 
attempted to deceive others. No other alternative remains, then, 
but to admit that the passages of the Old Testament which they 
refer to as prophecies related to and were fulfilled in him. 

I now proceed to examine a few of the passages in the Old 
Testament which have been thought to contain prophecies of the 
Saviour. Gen. xii. 3, ‘‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.’’ The same promise is repeated in nearly the same 
words in Gen. xviii. 18; xxii. 18; and xxvi. 4. Unless the 
prophetic promise was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, it has 
hitherto failed of its accomplishment. We have seen that it was 
cited by Peter as referring to him, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt, it seems to me, that that was its original import. 

The next passage I shall consider is Deut. xviii. 18, “I will 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them 
all I shall command him.”’ This also, we have seen, was referred 
to by Peter and Stephen as prophetic of the Saviour. Their in- 
terpretation, of course, is to be received, unless some good reason 
can be shown for rejecting it. It has been objected, that, as a 
prophecy, it would be out of place in the connection in which it 
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is found; and by those who make this objection, it is interpreted 
as denoting the long succession of prophets, beginning at the time 
of Moses, in which case, it includes the Messiah, who was one and 
the most glorious of that succession. But this is a departure 
‘ from the most obvious exposition, without any adequate necessity. 
After urging, as he had done, admonitions against the pretended 
arts of enchantment, divination, and the like, and having cau- 
tioned the people against the impostures of these foreigners, whose 
pretensions to intercourse with the spiritual world were connected 
with the falsehoods and follies of heathen belief and practice, it 
seems to me altogether natural for Moses to bid the Israelites 
await God’s time for making further disclosures, whatever that 
time might be, instead of seeking them at forbidden sources. 
Moreover, the dispensation of Moses being a preparatory one, 
what more likely than that Moses should be made acquainted with 
this characteristic of his religion, and that he should be enabled 
to announce the coming of him who should introduce a new and 
more perfect one ? 

It has been objected by one writer, that the description of being 
like Moses would not apply to Jesus; and therefore he understands 
it as referring to the long succession of prophets, which, from 
time to time, were raised up among the Jewish people. But to 
my mind there was a much stronger resemblance between the 
character and office of Moses and Jesus, than between Moses and 
any other of the prophets. One point of resemblance between them 
consisted in the degree of their intimacy with the will and pur- 
poses of God. Another may be found in the exhibition of super- 
natural power accompanying and giving proof of the divine mission 
of each. And especially was Jesus like to Moses in that which 
was Moses’ chief distinction, viz. that he was a lawgiver, the 
founder of a new religious system, supernaturally communicated 
to his own mind, and sustained by miraculous exhibitions, of which 
he was the instrument. The writer who added the last verses of 
Deuteronomy seems to confirm the views I have taken, when he 
says, “There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.”’ 
“ Now, considering that our Saviour himself explicitly says of Mo- 
ses, in a distinct reference to the evidence of his own claims, ‘He 
wrote of me,’ observing, moreover, in the New Testament records, 
authoritative references to this passage, to which no other satisfac- 
tory meaning can be attached, I do not hesitate to regard Moses as 
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here predicting the mission of the Finisher of his own incomplete 
work, the advent of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ * 

I had intended to examine some of the most prominent pas- 
sages in the Prophets, which have by many been considered as 
prophetical of the Messiah; but I have only time to say, that, 
having satisfied myself that there was an antecedent presumption 
in favor of finding such prophecies, and being convinced that the 
coming of Christ was made known to Moses, I am prepared to 
believe that some of the passages in the later Jewish Scriptures, 
some of which are referred to in the New Testament as relating 
to the coming of Jesus Christ, did really relate to him in the 
mind of the writer. That they were in all or most of these pas- 
sages, supernatural communications to them, I am not so confident. 
They might have been only a repetition of what they had read 
and believed in the writings of Moses. The universal expectation 
already referred to among the Jews, and even the heathen nations, 
of the coming of an extraordinary Deliverer, showed the inter- 
pretation which was put in those days upon such passages as have 
been referred to; and that they did not consider, that, previous to 
the coming of Christ, they had had their fulfilment. Whether 
the passages in the later books be independent prophecies, or only 
references to the promise made to Moses, is a point of compara- 
tively little corsequence. The passages which have been cited 
from the books of Moses cannot, it seems to me, be easily and 
naturally explained in any other sense than as distinctly prophetic 
of the Messiah ; and the fact which he thus announced must have 
been supernaturally communicated to him by God. But the pas- 
sages from the later writers may perhaps only give their impres- 
sions or conceptions of the character of the expected Deliverer, 
whom they looked for on the ground of Moses’ prediction. That 
these conceptions were often vague, imperfect, and mistaken, need 
not excite our surprise. Prophecies of future events must neces- 
sarily be obscure and indefinite, and can only be accurately 
interpreted by the fulfilment. If the passages in the later books 
of the Old Testament usually applied to the Messiah be only the 
conceptions of the writers of the character of the Prophet and 
Reformer foretold by Moses, we may rather wonder that they 
were so descriptive of his true character as we find them to have 
been. 

* Dr. Palfrey, 
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The conclusion to which I come, then, is that the future advent 
of a great Prophet, Reformer, and Deliverer, was supernaturally 
communicated to Moses, and by him prophetically announced to 
the Hebrew people; and that, founded upon this prophecy, a con- 
fident and ardent expectation of such a personage was entertained 
and cherished through all the vicissitudes of their chequered his- 
tory, expressed and confirmed repeatedly in the writings of their 
poets and seers. This prophecy I believe to have been fulfilled 
in the advent and character of Jesus Christ. Thus the two dis- 
pensations, the Christian and the Mosaic, which all Christians 
admit to be of divine origin, instead of being disjointed and dis- 
connected, are parts mutually referring to each other, of one 
great system of means for the spiritual regeneration of the world. 
‘he law which came by Moses”’ thus points and leads to the 
‘‘ grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ.” H. A. 


THE KING OF TRUTH. 


‘Pilate said unto him, Art thou a king, then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest; forlamaking. To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.” 


O Kine of truth! where is thy throne, 
But in the human mind? 

Where thy great kingdom, but the hearts 
Of all by truth refined? 


’Tis not the outward form of things 
Thy sceptre swayeth o’er ; — 

No: ’tis the spirits of the good, 
Who love for love restore. 


Thou sittest Lord of human souls, 
To guide by truth’s great might; 

Thy empire is the spirit’s realm, 
Alone by thee ruled right. ° 


Born King and Witness of the truth, 
Oh may we live like thee! 
For we were born and came on earth 
Its witnesses to be. W. A.W. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


A SERMON, BY REV. WM H. FURNESS, D.D. 


Joun, viii. 12. — “Iam the light of the world.” 


WHILE nothing could be simpler, nothing farther removed from 
self-display, than the bearing of Jesus of Nazareth, it was marked 
throughout by a more than imperial dignity. The blood of 
twenty generations of royal ancestors could not have inspired him 
with so profound a consciousness of greatness as his whole man- 
ner evinced. 

Here is one of his most wonderful characteristics, — the combi- 
nation of the utmost simplicity with a kingly nobleness. While 
he toiled and suffered for the ignorant and the base as if he could 
do nothing more honorable, he spoke of himself in terms of the 
greatest exaltation, declaring himself the light of the world, the 
Son of the everlasting Father. 

Had we lived in his time, and had his sayings respecting him- 
self been reported to us, we should hardly have hesitated to pro- 
nounce him the wildest of fanatics. We should have thought it 
all but certain that what was said of him by some was true, that 
he was mad, possessed with an evil spirit. For a poor, friendless 
youth, without position or wealth, to talk thus — What, we should 
have been ready to ask, could exceed such folly? But now, 
when so large a portion of mankind account his birth as the 
beginning of a new era, — now, when his influence is so extensive 
and his name so sacred, we cannot but see that it was not fana- 
ticism, not folly, but simple truth, that inspired those lofty 
utterances. hat he said only what was true when he asserted 
himself to be the light of the world, the whole condition of the 
world now bears witness. History has verified his words. 

It is very generally thought that he could not thus have spoken 
of himself, as sustaining so great an office and so intimate a rela- 
tion to the Supreme, had he not been more than a human being. 
Undoubtedly there was something — there was a great deal more 
in him than what is commonly visible in our human nature. 
There was more in him than has ever been manifested in any 
other human form. 
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God, the Eternal Father, was in him as in no other shape of 
flesh. The Almighty Spirit breathed through his life, — spoke 
from his lips. I behold in him a divinity, but not the Divinity of 
a second God, not the divinity of another divine person, distinct 
from and equal to the one God and Father himself; but the divi- 
nity of the very God, and of no other. And this is what he 
invariably declared, not that he was himself Deity, not that the 
second person of a Trinity was revealed in him, but that it was 
the Father, the Father, who spake and wrought through him. 
‘Whoever hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘It is not I, 
it is the Father, who speaks to you.” ‘Of myself I can do 
nothing.”” As the Son of God, he pronounces himself wholly 
dependent on the Father. ‘‘ The Son,’’ he says, “‘ can do nothing 
of himself but what he seeth the Father do.” So that, accord- 
ing to his own most explicit words, it was the Father, and the 
Father only, who was made manifest in him. He asserts no 
divinity in himself, but the divinity of the Father. All that was 
divine in him was of the Father. 

But was he not, nevertheless, a human being, a man, all the 
while? Nobody questions it. Because the Father dwelt in him, 
and inspired his whole being, it does not follow that he was not 
human, as truly human as you and I, and all of us. For it is the 
very definition and distinction of human nature, that it is capable 
of receiving, and of being thus filled and inspired by, the Su- 
preme Nature. The human heart is the appointed dwelling-place 
of Him whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. Here, in 
the human soul, and not in the far-off depths of time and space, 
unfathomable as they are, — but here, in the breast of man, is the 
hiding of the Almighty Power. Human nature is to be defined, 
not by its visible dimensions, not by the mere point in space 
which the human body occupies, but by its interior power, which 
is, in fact, beyond being defined, indefinable. 

On one side, man is weakness itself, kindred to the dust. And 
if, when you speak of him, you are looking only on this side as 
if it were the whole of him, then surely Christ was more, immea- 
surably more, than a man; he was a God. He was not a mere 
man, if by man you mean this poor, perishing creature of the 
dust. 

But, on the other side, considered in reference to his interior 
being, there is a nature, transcendently great and sacred, a divine 
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nature, partaking of the Highest. We have within us thoughts, 
ideas, of Holiness, Justice, Love, and Power. And these ideas 
are no baseless dreams. They can find no adequate expression in 
words. Still they are here, central and vital. They constitute the 
very self and soul of our nature, out of which comes all our life 
and power and peace. We look abroad, and see the laws of our 
thinking illustrated in the structure of things, as if they had been 
put together by one like ourselves. Hence there is more than a 
mere figure of speech, suggested by our pride, in the declaration 
that man is made in the image of God. Our nature is naturally 
related to the Divine Nature, and is capable of receiving that 
nature, we know not to what extent. We can possess of the 
Divine Holiness until it fills us and overflows. On this side we 
know no limit. We can continue receiving more and more of the 
Divinity without end. Such is human nature. 

In saying, therefore, that Christ was a man, I do but say that he 
was a being kindred to, and in intimate alliance with, God. Not 
in kind, but in degree only, was he exalted and distinguished 
above other men, the first of the sons of God, the foremost of 
the whole human family. In him dwelt the Divinity without 
measure ; and it was the purpose of his life, as well as his fervent 
prayer, that all men might become one with God the Father as 
he was. 

In order to see how it was that he expressed himself so grandly, 
and cherished so exalted a sense of his own greatness, we have 
only to consider how it is that God enters the human soul by 
virtue of its very nature, and takes possession of it, and speaks 
and acts from it, as the very pavilion and tabernacle of his spirit. 
It is in the sense of Truth, of Justice, of Holiness, that God 
takes up his abode in our nature. When we see things as they 
are, as they are seen by God, and we revere the true and the 
right, and our hearts glow with thoughts of good, these sentiments 
and affections are the breathings of the Divine Spirit in man. 
These are the communications which God makes to us of himself. 
When your heart is warm with the love of truth and of man, 
then, in this conscious emotion, the highest power that we know 
of is present. That inward sense is the living presence of God. 
That is God within us. And you instinctively feel that this love 
of what is right is your own, and yet, at the same time, not your 
own. It is yourself that feels, and yet it is not yourself. In the 
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consciousness of having the truth, and of loving it purely, and of 
being ready to serve it to the uttermost, Christ became at once 
profoundly conscious of himself and of God; and we find him 
expressing himself accordingly. ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
“And yet it is not I, it is the Father dwelling in me, he it is 
that speaks, he it is that doeth these works.” 

There is a great mystery here, and yet it is not a mystery of 
Christ’s nature particularly, but a mystery of that nature which 
we share with him, — our universal human nature. It is beyond 
the power of language to reveal it. I cannot speak of it in any 
words that will not sound mystical and contradictory. And yet 
the truth, the fact, is very plain. Do you discern God in the 
visible frame of things? You may apprehend him much more 
intimately, become conscious of him even, as the being of your 
own being. You become most thoroughly conscious of yourself 
through those affections which are most vital to you. In loving 
what is alone supremely lovely, your inmost life is awakened into 
activity. All other loves, passionate though they be, are faint 
and superficial in comparison with that. That burns at the very 
centre of your being, and is fed inexhaustibly; while all other 
affections are on the surface, and may at any moment grow cool 
and die. In loving what is holy and divine, you become more 
and more yourself. At the same time, you become sensible, as 
never before, that you are nothing; that it is God who is within 
you. Make his law your law, his will yours, and you are iden- 
tified with God. It is no longer you, it is God, who lives. It 
is not you, but the Father, who works in you. And they that 
behold you, see not you; they see God. 

Thus was it with Christ. He sought no private end, no per- 
sonal interest. His heart was wholly given to Truth and Right- 
eousness. In the entireness of his self-surrender, in his perfect 
worship of the Good, Heaven was opened to him, God was revealed 
to him, and the ineffable music of God’s voice was heard, and the 
peace of God descended on him like a dove. The Father was 
no vague dream, but the life of his life. In this consciousness, 
he was serene ; for he felt the Omnipotent with him and in him. 
In this consciousness, all human opposition was but an impalpable 
shadow; and he knew that he must conquer; and he looked upon 
the victory as won, and said to his friends, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” In this consciousness of God in him- 
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self, he bore himself with a superhuman dignity, and expressed 
himself accordingly. 

What a pity is it, that, while we all point to Christ as the model 
of humanity, we yet contrive to entertain such views of him as 
tend to neutralize his example, and make it of none effect! It is 
thought to be nothing short of profanation to intimate that others 
may become good and great like him. The idea is not to be 
tolerated. And because we cannot think of equalling him, we 
would fain persuade ourselves that it is wrong to try to be a great 
deal better than we are. The right influence of his life is to 
induce us, not to emulate him, but to be true to ourselves, each in 
his sphere as he was in his. Consider, the diversity of God’s 
works is endless. The Supreme Being never repeats himself. 
We were not made to become only so many copies of Christ. 
Even if all men opened their hearts wide to the power of truth, if 
all were pressing onwards with their utmost strength, still there 
would be but one Christ in the whole universe, although every- 
where there would be one and the same spirit. Still he would 
shine with a peculiar glory. All that is required of us, all that 
we can rightfully aim at, is to be, like him, faithful. He had 
special gifts. He could do what no one else could. And so every 
man, the very humblest, may fill a place which can be filled by 
no other. If we were intended to be exactly like Christ, we 
should have been endowed and placed like him. His gifts, pecu- 
liar and great as they were, do not in the least affect the proper 
influence of his character. They do not impair his force. They 
do not separate him from us. Because it is not the superior en- 
dowments of any man, but it is the way in which he uses what- 
ever power he possesses, — this it is that touches us most nearly. 
Here is the tie of kindred between him and us. The power that 
Christ exercised over disease and death is wonderful; but, by 
itself considered, it is nothing more. It excites our astonishment 
only. But the spirit, the generosity, with which he gave up his 
great gifts to the service and salvation of our guilty and lost 
race, — this it is that discloses the immortal ties of sympathy and 
veneration and love, by which we are bound to him as our friend 
and brother. Here we know that there is, or may be, a family 
likeness between him and us. By a like generous and self- 
renouncing spirit, we become one with him and with all things; 
for, in and through all, that spirit breathes. 
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If we would simply try to be obedient to the Divinity within 
us, in our day and place, as Christ vas in his, we know not what 
would come of it. That there is need of his spirit is obvious 
enough. How the world suffers, waiting for the appearance of 
the sons of God! See what ignorance and iniquity reign among 
men; how wrong gets itself enacted and consecrated, that it may 
lay waste human hearts and homes! See how man is hardened 
against his brother, and with how little compunction he treads him 
down! What idols the world worships, heaping their altars with 
broken hearts and dishonored lives! Life and the world, in some 
of their most obvious aspects, look like a terrible vision; and, as 
one gazes at it, he is ready to pray for the dreamless sleep from 
which there is no awaking on this side. In view of his own parti- 
cipation in the heritage of sin and sorrow, one is prompted to cry 
out, ‘‘ Oh hide me in the grave till this fearful scene be past!” 
Truly there is need of the mighty spirit of Christ. 

But so thoughtless, so wilful, are we, we will not confess our 
need. And the slightest attempt to cherish that spirit is hooted 
at and scorned. We are actually afraid to look into the life of 
Christ, and penetrate with earnestness into its inmost spirit. We 
endeavor to rest contented with paying formal honor to his name. 
We cannot be induced to let go our cherished comforts, and come 
manfully up to the point of asking ourselves what the law of 
Christ is, and whether we will obey it or not. ‘‘ What is the 
use?’ we exclaim; ‘it will do no good. We shall only be mis- 
understood and ridiculed for all our pains; and, if we persist in 
the determination to make our Christianity a reality, we shall be 
forsaken and denounced, and have no rest for our souls!’’? How 
many thousands upon thousands are there, who are thus kept 
back from the only good of life, and who wander like uneasy 
shadows, and then vanish in the grave! No wonder life seems 
visionary. And is this to be so always? Are these children, 
whom we love so fondly, and in whose gladness we would fain 
lose the sense of our own weak folly, —are they to repeat over 
again the same weakness when we are gone? Are we never to 
be in earnest? Are our slumbers never to be broken ? 

What if the prospect of doing any good by a revival of the 
spirit of Christ be very dark? It cannot be darker than it was 
in his day. Who understood hin? Was he not reviled and per- 
secuted unto death? The servant is not greater than his master. 
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Who ever told us that, in this world of ours, we could be faith- 
ful to the Divine Voice, obedient to the will of God, and not 
encounter troubles manifold? Who ever said we could be born 
into a true and glorious life, without a struggle and a cry? For 
such things we must make up our minds. We must prepare for 
the baptism. We must gather ourselves up for the agony. In 
vain do we keep putting off. In vain do we wait. If we will not 
hearken to the music of Divine Love, we shall awake, with fear 
and shuddering, at the thunder of God’s judgments. 

I pray you, friends, by the countless comforts of your homes, 
by the friends that you love, by your parents and by your chil- 
dren, by that Infinite Love that folds you day and night in its 
embrace, consider what you are about, and have done with this 
wretched trifling, this show and make-believe of living. The 
everlasting gates are flung wide open before us. We are on the 
threshold of an enduring and divine condition of being. Let us 
break our chains, discard our soul-destroying pride and prejudice. 
For every honest endeavor after the true life, an exceeding great 
reward is at hand in the knowledge of God, which every such 
effort brings along with it. In coming to ourselves, we come 
to him, and he comes to us, — He in whom is fulness of life. 
What if we lose every thing else, and gain that? To know 
God—to know him in our own hearts — thus to dwell in the 
light of God, embosomed in his everlasting peace — shall we not 
bless the struggles that end all in this? There is no rest for us 
now or ever but there—in God. That is rest and power and all 
good. ‘That is heaven, be our outward circumstances what they 
may, though we be poor and sick and defamed and hated. No 
estate, however ample; no friends, however numerous ; no chil- 
dren, however dear; no honor, though the world ring with it for 
centuries; no luxury, be it ever so exquisite, — can give us the 
ineffable joy which flows only from the conscious life of the glo- 
rious God in the soul. 








MAZZINT’S ADDRESS. 


The subjoined address was delivered by Signor Mazzini, at Milan, on the 
25th of July, 1848, at the request of the National Association, on the occasion 
of a solemn commemoration of the death of the brothers Bandiera : — 


WHEN I was commissioned by you, young men, to proffer, in this 
temple, a few words consecrated to the memory of the brothers 
Bandiera, and their fellow-martyrs at Cosenza, I thought that 
some one of those who heard me might perhaps exclaim, with 
noble indignation, ‘Why thus lament over the dead? The 
martyrs of liberty are only worthily honored by winning the 
battle they have begun. Cosenza, the land where they fell, is 
enslaved; Venice, the city of their birth, is begirt with strangers. 
Let us emancipate them; and, until that moment, let no words 
pass our lips save those of war.” 

But another thought arose, and suggested to me, Why have 
we not conquered? Why is it, that, whilst they fight for inde- 
pendence in the north of Italy, liberty is perishing in the south? 
Why is it that a war which should have sprung to the Alps with 
the bound of a lion has dragged itself along for four months with 
the slow, uncertain motion of the scorpion surrounded by the 
circle of fire? How has the rapid and powerful intuition of a 
people newly arisen to life been converted into the weary, helpless 
effort of the sick man, turning from side to side? Ah! had we 
all arisen in the sanctity of the idea for which our martyrs died; 
had the holy standard of their faith preceded our youth to battle ; 
had we reached that unity of life which was in them so powerful, 
and made of our every thought an action, and of our every action 
a thought; had we devoutly gathered up their last words in our 
hearts, and learned from them that liberty and independence are 
one; that God and the people, country and humanity, are the 
two inseparable terms of the device of every people striving to 
become a nation; that Italy can only exist, one and holy, in the 
equality and love of all her children, great in the worship of 
the eternal truth, and consecrated to a lofty mission, a moral 
priesthood among the people of Europe, —we should not now 
have war, but victory! Cosenza would not be compelled to 
venerate the memory of her martyrs in secret, nor Venice be 
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restrained from honoring them with a monument; and we, here 
gathered together, might gladly invoke those sacred names, 
without uncertainty as to our future destiny, or a cloud of 
sadness on our brows; and might say to those precursor souls, 
“ Rejoice, for your spirit is incarnate in your brethren, and 
they are worthy of you.” 

The idea which they worshipped, young men, does not as yet 
shind forth in its full purity and integrity upon your banner. 
The sublime programme which the dying bequeathed to the 
rising Italian generation is yours, but mutilated, broken up into 
fragments by the false doctrines which, elsewhere overthrown, 
have taken refuge amongst us. 

I look around, and I see the struggles of desperate populations, 
—an alternation of generous rage and of unworthy repose, of 
shouts for freedom and of our formule of servitude, — throughout 
all parts of our peninsula; but the heart of the country, where 
is it? 

What unity is there in this unequal and manifold movement ? 
Where is the word that should dominate the hundred divers and 
opposing counsels which mislead or seduce the multitude? I hear 
words usurping the national omnipotence, “‘ T’he Italy of the 
North, — the League of the States, — federative compacts 
between princes.” But Itaty, where is it? Where is the 
common country, the country which the Bandiera hailed as thrice 
initiator of a new era of European civilization ? 

Intoxicated with our first victories, improvident for the future, 
we forgot the idea revealed by God to those who suffer; and God 
has punished our forgetfulness by deferring our triumph. The 
Italian movement, my brethren, is, by decree of Providence, that 
of Europe. We arise to give a pledge of moral progress to the 
European world. But neither political fictions, nor dynastic 
aggrandisements, nor theories of expediency, can transform or 
renovate the life of the peoples. Humanity lives and moves 
through faith; great principles are the guiding stars of Europe 
towards the future. 

Let us turn to the graves of our martyrs, and ask from the 
inspiration of those who died for us all the secret of victory in 
the adoration of a principle of faith. The Angel of Martyrdom 
and the Angel of Victory are brothers; but the one looks up 
to heaven, the other looks down to earth; and it is only when, 
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from epoch to epoch, their eyes meet between earth and heaven, 
that creation is embellished with a new life, and a people arises, 
evangelist or prophet, from the cradle or the tomb. 

I will now, young men, sum up to you in a few words the faith 
of our martyrs. Their external life is known to you all; it is 
now matter of history; I need not recall it to you. 

The faith of the brothers Bandiera, which was and is our own, 
was based upon a few simple, incontrovertible truths, which few 
indeed venture to declare false, but which are, nevertheless, 
forgotten or betrayed by most. 

God and the people. God at the summit of the social edifice ; 
the people, the universality of our brethren, at the base. God, 
the Father and Educator; the people, the progressive interpreter 
of his law. ; 

No true society can exist without a common belief and a 
common aim. Religion declares the belief and the aim. Politics 
regulate society in the practical realization of that belief, and 
prepare the means of attaining that aim. Religion represents the 
principle ; politics, the application. 

There is but one sun in heaven for all the earth. There is but 
one law for those who people the earth. It is alike the law of 
the human being, and the law of collective humanity. We are 
placed here below, not for the capricious exercise of our own 
individual faculties, — faculties and liberty are the means, and 
not the end, — not to work out our own happiness upon ‘earth, — 
happiness can only be reached elsewhere, and there God works for 
us; but to consecrate our existence to the discovery of a portion 
of the Divine law, to practise it as far as our individual faculties 
and circumstances allow, and to diffuse the knowledge and the 
love of it among our brethren. We are here below to endeavor 
fraternally to build up the unity of the human family, so that the 
day may come when it may represent a single sheepfold, with a 
single shepherd ; the Spirit of God, the law. ‘To aid our search 
after truth, God has given to us tradition, the voice of anterior 
humanity, and the voice of our own conscience. Wheresoever 
these accord, is truth; wheresoever they are opposed, is error. 
To attain a harmony and consistency between the conscience of 
the individual and the conscience of humanity, no sacrifice is too 
great. Family, city, country, and humanity are different spheres 
in which to exercise our activity, and our powers of sacrifice 
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towards this great aim. God watches from above the inevitable 
progress of humanity; and from time to time he raises up the 
great in genius, in love, in thought, or in action, as priests of his 
truth, and guides to the multitude on their way. 

These principles, indicated in their letters, in their proclama- 
tions, and in their conversation, with a profound consciousness of 
the mission entrusted by God to the individual and to humanity, 
were to Attilio and Emilio Bandiera, and their fellow-martyrs, the 
guide and comfort of a weary life; and, when men and circum- 
stances had alike betrayed them, sustained them in death, in 
religious serenity and calm, and in the certainty of their immortal 
hopes in the future of Italy. The immense energy of their souls 
arose from the intense love which informed their faith. And 
could they now arise from the grave and speak to you, they would, 
believe me, address you, though with a power very different from 
that which is given to me, in counsel not unlike this which I now 
offer you. 

Love! Love is the flight of the soul towards God, towards 
the great, the sublime, and the beautiful, which are the shadow of 
God upon earth. 

Love your family, the partner of your life, those around you 
ready to share your joys and sorrows, the dead who were dear to 
you, and to whom you were dear. But let your love be the love 
taught you by Dante and by us, the love of souls that aspire 
together; and do not grovel on the earth in search of a felicity 
which it is not the destiny of the creature here to reach, do not 
yield to a delusion which would inevitably degrade you into 
egotism. ‘T'o love is to promise, and to receive a promise for the 
future. God has given us love, that the weary soul may give 
and receive support upon the way of life. It is a flower which 
springs up upon the path of duty, but which cannot change its 
course. Purify, strengthen, and improve yourselves by loving. 
Ever act—even at the price of increasing her earthly trials — 
so that the sister soul united to your own may never need, here 
or elsewhere, to blush through you or for you. The time will 
come, when, from the height of a new life, embracing the whole 
past, and comprehending its secret, you will smile together at the 
sorrows you have endured, the trials you have overcome. 

Love your country. Your country is the land where your 
parents sleep, where is spoken that language in which the chosen 
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of your heart, blushing, whispered the first word of love; it is 
the house that God has given you, that, by striving to perfect 
yourselves therein, you may prepare to ascend to him. It is 
your name, your glory, your sign, among the peoples. Give to 
it your thought, your counsel, your blood. Raise it up, great 
and beautiful, as foretold by our great men. And see that you 
leave it uncontaminated by any trace of falsehood or of servitude, 
unprofaned by dismemberment. Let it be one, as the thought of 
God. You are twenty-four millions of men, endowed with active, 
splendid faculties; with a tradition of glory, the envy of the 
nations of Europe; an immense future is before you — your eyes 
are raised to the loveliest heaven, and around you smiles the love- 
liest land in Europe; you are encircled by the Alps and the sea, 
boundaries marked out by the finger of God for a people of giants. 
And you must be such or nothing. Let not a man of that 
twenty-four millions remain excluded from the fraternal bond 
which shall join you together; let not a look be raised to that 
heaven, which is not that of a free man. Let Rome be the ark 
of your redemption, the temple of your nation. Has she not 
twice been the temple of the destinies of Europe? In Rome, two 
extinct worlds, the Pagan and the Papal, meet each other, like 
the double jewels of a diadem; and you must draw from thence 
a third world greater than the other two. From Rome, the Holy 
City —the City of Love (Amor), the purest and wisest among 
you, elected by the vote and strengthened by the inspiration of a 
whole people, shall give forth the fact that shall unite us in one, 
and represent us in the future alliance of the peoples. Until 
then you have no country, or you have it contaminated. 

Love humanity. You can only ascertain your own mission 
from the aim placed by God before humanity at large. God has 
given you your country as cradle, humanity as mother; and you 
can only love your brethren of the cradle in loving your common 
mother. Beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, are other peoples, 
now fighting or preparing to fight the holy fight of independence, 
of nationality, of liberty; other peoples striving by different 
routes to reach the same goal, — improvement, association, and 
the foundation of an authority which shall put an end to moral 
anarchy, and link again earth to heaven, and which mankind may 
love and obey without remorse or shame. Unite with them — 
they will unite with you. Do not invoke their aid where your 
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single arm can suffice to conquer; but say to them, that the hour 
will shortly sound for a terrible struggle between right and blind 
force, and that in that hour you will ever be found with those 
who have raised the same banner as yourselves. 

And love, young men, —love and reverence above every thing 
the Ideal. The Ideal is the word of God, superior to every 
country, superior to humanity; it is the country of the spirit, the 
city of the soul, in which all are brethren who believe in the in- 
violability of thought, and in the dignity of our immortal soul; 
and the baptism of this fraternity is martyrdom. From that high 
sphere spring the principles which alone can redeem the peoples. 
Arise for them! and not from impatience of suffering, or dread 
of evil. Anger, pride, ambition, and the desire of material 
prosperity, are arms common to the peoples and their oppressors ; 
and, even should you conquer with them to-day, you will fall 
again to-morrow ; but principles belong to the peoples alone, and 
their oppressors can find no arms to oppose to them. Adore en- 
thusiasm. Worship the dreams of the virgin-soul, and the visions 
of early youth; for they are the perfume of Paradise, which the 
soul preserves in issuing from the hands of its Creator. Respect, 
above all things, your conscience; have upon your lips the truth 
that God has placed in your hearts; and while working together 
in harmony in all that tends to the emancipation of our soil, even 
with those who differ from you, yet ever bear erect your own 
banner, and boldly promulgate your faith. 

Such words, young men, would the martyrs of Cosenza have 
spoken, had they been living amongst you. And here, where, 
perhaps invoked by our love, their holy spirits hover near us, I 
call upon you to gather them up in your hearts, and to make of 
them a treasure amid the storms that yet threaten you; but which, 
with the name of our martyrs on your lips, and their faith in 
your hearts, you will overcome. 


God be with you, and bless Italy! 
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Poetical Remains of Mary Elizabeth Lee. 

Miss Lez, a lady of genius, of lively sensibilities, of retiring 
and refined manners, a sufferer by long disease, passed through 
her short and unobtrusive life in Charleston, S.C. Her lyrical 
‘productions are here collected and published in a volume of two 
hundred and twenty-four pages. A graceful, discriminating, and 
affectionate biographical notice precedes the poems, written by 
Rev. Dr. Gilman, her friend and minister. He describes the 
interesting development of her mind, exhibits her accomplish- 
ments in scholarship, remarking that her writings have contributed 
to render Charleston classic ground, and engages the reader in 
the rare excellencies of her character. The following sonnet is 
one of her last compositions : — 


“Yes; high soul! struggle through thy day of ill. 
Soon shall the tangled web unravelled be; 
And all the darksome trials that now fill 
The woof of life’s slight tissue, in the free 
And cloudless beam of God’s eternity, 
Shall take such hues of splendor, till thou own, 
Gazing far up the past, ’twas good for thee 
To be afflicted. Therefore make no moan; 
No longer beat against thy prison bar ; 
But, though close pent amid earth’s gloomy night, 
Look to the radiant heavens, where star on star, 
Kindled by faith, shall cheer thy trembling sense ; 
Till, even through death’s black pall, thou viewest far 
The fixed and central sun of God’s omnipotence.” 


The Moorland Cottage. By the author of Mary Barton. Crosby 
and Nichols. 
“Mary Barton” was very successful, and its successor fully 
deserves to be. 


Memorial concerning Harvard College. 

We learn this able document has been extensively circulated 
throughout the Commonwealth. Both the matter it contains and 
the list of names appended to it, of members of the corporation, 
render it decisive and final on all questions hitherto open, respect- 
ing the rights and privileges of the college. Whether that rather 
inquisitive and obstinate creature, called the “ popular mind,” will 
be convinced by it that the management of the Institution is what 
it ought to be, we cannot predict. 
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The Limits of Civil Obedience. Crosby and Nichols. 

Rev. Nathaniel Hall, of Dorchester, is always found on the side 

of Humanity and the laws of God. In this published sermon, he 
discusses the obligations of the citizen under human government, 
especially in relation to the Fugitive Slave Law. He reasons 
clearly, soundly, unanswerably. The spirit of the discourse is 
quite inoffensive. His doctrine on the subject is the same with 
our own; and, when the confusion that transient interests have 
thrown about it has subsided, we suppose it will have an uni- 
versal recognition. 


Christ the Son of God; a Discourse preached in Montreal. By 
Rev. Jonn CoRDNER. James Potts. 
Rev. Mr. Cordner always shows the requisite resources, and a 
happy faculty for theological controversy ; and his lot is cast where 
a good deal of it seems to be necessary. 


A Colloquy between the Gallows and the Hangman; a Poem, with 
Notes. By AupERT Mipitane. London: C. Gilpin, 5, Bishop- 
gate-street Without. 


An “effort to uphold the sacredness of human life,” in bad 
poetry, bad temper, and bad taste. 


John M. Spear’s Labors for the Destitute Prisoner, No. 4. 

A good man here makes his fourth report to the unorganized 
friends in this community, who support him in his benevolent 
work. We copy the following passage as an illustration of his 
usefulness : — 


THE INFANT PRISONER. 

Very small children are sometimes found among prisoners, Sitting one 
day in a Police Court, I observed the door open, and a mere child was 
ushered in. The officer who accompanied him was a tall man, and the 
child was so short that he could not easily reach down to take his hand 
without stooping so low that he could not comfortably walk. With his 
hand on the top of the child’s head, he in that way urged the little fellow 
onward. 

Supposing the child was to be used as a witness, I wondered that one of 
such tender age should be expected to know the nature of an oath. 

Addressing a friendly officer of the Court, I said, as I pointed to the 
child, “* What have you there?” 

‘A prisoner,” he replied. 

“But he does not know enough to commit a crime,” I said. What is 
the offence of which he is accused?” 

“ Assault and battery,” he answered. 

Turning to the child, I said, “ Where do you live, my son?”’ 

“In Peggy’s Alley, sir.” 
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While I was endeavoring to ascertain from the little prisoner where 
Peggy’s Alley was, never having heard of the place before, the Clerk of the 
Court called his name. 

He was now arraigned, and the complaint was solemnly read to him, 
gravely charging him with the commission of the crime of assault and 
battery “against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth, in such case 
made and provided,” not a single word of which did the little fellow under- 
stand. 

“May it please your Honor,” I said, “the prisoner is not seven years of 
age. He does not know enough to commit a crime.” 

“TI cannot help it,” said the aged Judge, looking over his spectacles down 
upon the child with compassion ; “he has been complained of, and the com- 
plaint cannot be withdrawn; and, besides, the offence is of so serious a 
character that this Court has not jurisdiction of the case. I must bind him 
over to appear before a higher tribunal.” 

“But if the poor child is sent to jail,” I said, “to be kept until he can 
be tried, who will take care of him while he is there? He does not know 
enough to undress himself, and put himself to bed at night.” 

‘A cradle should be sent to the jail for him,” said the Clerk, indignant 
that a mere babe was to be imprisoned with thieves and robbers. 

“J am sorry for him,” said the Judge, “ but I cannot help him.’ 

“T trust your Honor will not put the bail high,” I said; “ for I should be 
exceedingly sorry to have so small a child sent to jail.” 

«Put the bail at fifty dollars,” said the Judge to the Clerk. 

‘‘ Will your Honor take me for bail?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” said the Judge. 

I bailed him, took him to my house, gave him food, found his parents, 
put him to school, and when the Grand Jury came together, I got word to 
them of his tender age; they refused to find a bill against him, and he was 


discharged. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Rev. Joserpu ANnGIER settles in Troy. Rev. Mr. Weiss is absent 
from his parish at New Bedford, on account of severe illness; the 
society refusing to accept his resignation. Rev. Mr. Barry, of 
Lowell, has also taken a voyage, through the liberality of his 
parishioners, on account of ill health.— The meetings of the 
Sunday School Teachers’ Institute seem to be going on very suc- 
cessfully. — A new Society has been started at Staten Island, of 
which Rev. John Parkman has been requested to take the charge. 

If we may judge by the scarcity of news from them, for the last 
two or three months, the Churches have rest. 





